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“BEHOLD IN THESE WIAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE WAND IN HAND.” Cowper, 
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ON THE WRONG COACH. 


AUNTIE KIRSTY’S VISIT TO GLASGOW. 
II. 
“wo my Auntie Kirsty had taken such a 


scunner (loathing) to Glasgow, and no won- 


der, that she couldna be in peace till she was safe out | cried Peggy. 


o't ; and away home she would be in the morning. 
There was no use arguing with her, when once my 


Auntie Kirsty had made up her mind ; she wasna to be | 


moved, as all her friends were aware of. Peggy and 
No. 1180,—avevsr g, 1874. 


Rabby did all they could to tempt her to stay, by 
telling her of the grand sights and fine things they 
would take her to see. 

“«<There’s the high kirk, Kirsty, and the college, 
and the green, and the Broomielaw wi’ a’ the boats,’ 
‘Eh, Kirsty, woman, you would 
never gang awa without seeing them.’ 

‘“*Haud your tongue, Peggy Pender,’ was all 
that my poor Auntie Kirsty could say, ‘for I tell 
you I canna bide.’ 


II PRICE ONE PENSY. 
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««¢ And the shops and the braw folk, woman!’ 

““«T have seen enough o’ your shops and braw 
folk, and ower muckle o’ some o’ them,’ quo my 
auntie. 

‘«¢ Eh! but the ministers, Kirsty; you would never 
gang back to Boulder without hearing some o’ our 
grand ministers. What would the’folk there think 
o’ you if they were to learn that you had been in 
Glasgow, and yet had neither heard Dr. Balfour, nor 
our ain minister Dr. Love o’ Anderston, wha many 
think is the most powerfw’ preacher o’ the twa ?’ 

“«« Powerfw’ here, or powerfu’ there,’ said my 
Auntie Kirsty; ‘our ain auld minister at the 
Kirkton, honest man, maun just serve my turn.’ 

‘©¢ Dear me, Kirsty, I aye thought till now that 
you had been a woman o’ speerit,’ said Rabby. 

“« «Speerit or no speerit, Rabby McCorkindale,’ 
said my auntie, ‘I maun be awa’ hame the morn. 
And I tell ye, Rabby, you and Peggy and the bairns 
living here just puts me in mind o’ Lot and his 
family abiding in Sodom, where they had nae busi- 
ness to be; ye shouldna forget that ‘‘ evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.’’’ 

‘“« « Hoots, Kirsty! Glasgow’s a godly place,’ said 
Peggy. 

‘“*Do your godly folk gang about the street, 
telling lees to strangers and breaking the eighth 
commandment ?’ said my auntie. 

‘««Ye mauna judgo a’ the folk by one scoondrel,’ 
said Rabby, with a look of great wisdom. 

‘© «The scum ayo tells what’s in the pat,’ says my 
auntie. 

‘‘And so they had just to give in to her, and all 
they could succeed in was to get her to take the 
mail coach. It ran twice a week, and one of the 
days was the next. To please her, Rabby went to 
the coach office and seeured her seat. And next 
morning, after taking farewell of Peggy and ‘the 
bairns, away went my Auntie Kirsty with him to the 
coach. 

‘“* Na, na,’ said she to Peggy, who even at the 
last tried to get her to change her mind; ‘na, na, 
lass, I have seen enough o’ towns; and if my freends 
want to see me they maun just come out to the farm.’ 

‘She kept a firm grip of Rabby’s coat-sleeve, 
though she was half a head taller than him and stout 
in proportion, as they went along the «streets; and 
she looked in every direction for the vagabond that 
had imposed on her, but she could see nothing of 
him. She had nothing now to steal but her purse, 
and she had secured it by putting a corking pin into 
the mouth of her pocket. Rabby had thought they 
were before the time, but when they came in sight of 
the coach office—‘ Preserve us a’, Kirsty! if there 
isna the coach just about to start!’ he eried, and he 
had to pull her on as’ fast as he could, and to lese no 
time in helping her up to the top, which her strange- 
ness to coach travelling and her dread at climbing up 
such a height, made no easy job. But at last, what 
with Rabby pushing her up from below and the folk 
that were already seated pulling her from above, she 
did get up; and then she looked fearfully down at 
Rabby, and took a mournful farewell of him, think- 
ing it more than likely that they might never meet 
again in this world, for the coach seemed to her a 
very shoogly (shaky) concern, and she had a strong 
presentiment in her mind that it would coup (over- 
turn) on the road. But just at that moment the 


coachman, who was already seated, gave a chirrup 
to the horses, and as the coach began to move she 





had enough ado gripping by the rail to steady her- 
self, for she was at the far end of one of the back 
seats, to think more of Rabby, who stood on the 
causeway with his hands in his trousers pockets, 
watching the coach till it had turned a corner; and 
then another coming rumbling along the street he 
got out of its way and walked quietly back to his 
shop. 

“Tt was an awful journey that to my Auntie 
Kirsty. There were two stout folk on the seat be- 
sides herself, and she had so little room that she 
feared she would lose her balance and fall over the 
side. The bit railing was her only security, and she 
held on to it like grim death; she dared na let go 
her hold even for an instant, for the height made her 
head dizzy; besides, the coach sometimes swung from 
one side to the other, and when a wheel went over a 
stone her very heart louped (leaped) within her. It 
was worst on the town causeway, but even thie 
country roads were bad enough. Sho was at the back 
of the coach, as I have said, and the stour (dust) that 
rose by the horses’ feet hung around her and her 
neighbours, blinded their een, and nearly choked 
them. As for seeing anything of the country they 
were driving through it was an impossibility; she 
got now and then glints o’ trees and houses by tho 
roadside, that was all; but even if there had been no 
stour, her terrors were so great that look around her 
she couldna. Tender as her feet were she would 
rather have been on them. The folk beside her 
seemed sociable enough, and cracked away to one 
another, but she was so full of her tribulations and 
the loss of her good claes, that she could neither 
listen nor speak to them. Every mile though was 
bringing her nearer home, and that thought brought 
consolation with it. 

‘About mid-day the coach stopped for half an 
hour at an inn to let the passengers get their dinner, 
and all that were on the top got down except my 
Auntie Kirsty. She hadna Rabby now to help her 
up again, and she thought it more prudent to stay 
where she was, thoughit might make her look ken- 
speckle (conspicuous). She had a paper bag full of 
cookies that Peggy had given her, so she didna want 
for meat; and a man very ceevily handed her up a 
drink of water on her asking for it. She was able to 
look about her now, and it-struck her that the place 
was strange to her; she had no recollection of seeing 
the inn the day before—she eould scarcely have over- 
looked it then, so she asked her fellow-travellers 
when they came back if this could be the right road, 
for she was sure she had not passed this place on her 
way to Glasgow. 

“«« You must have come by the other road, then,’ 
said one of them; ‘this is the Midcalder ane, but 
itll be a’ the same in the end.’ 

‘‘And my Auntie Kirsty’s mind was set at rest, 
for there might have been three roads to Yoker for 
all she knew to the contrary; and the coachman 
coming round by her side of the coach to mount to 
his seat, she cried to him to be sure to set her down 
at ‘the town,’ for that was the name Yoker went by 
among the Boulder folk. She had ten miles, she 
knew, to walk after that; but she wearied to be off 
that great trundling coach and on her own legs 
again ; and what were ten miles when she was going 
home with no burden to carry? The coachman said 
gruffly, ‘Ay, ay, mistress,’ in answer, so she thought 
he wouldna forget her, and in another minute the 
coach was off again. 
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AUNTIE KIRSTY’S VISIT TO GLASGOW. 


“My Auntie Kirsty thought that journey was 
never to come to an end. Her bones were almost 
shaken to pieces, her heart was in her mouth, and 
her head felt like to split with the rattling of the 
coach, the heat of the sun, and her distress of mind. 
Besides, she was sore troubled as the day wore on 
about how she was to find her way to the ground 
with her legs so stiff and cramped, without the help 
of Rabby McCorkindale. 

‘““*T dinna think I could straighten myself if I 
tried,’ thought my Auntie Kirsty, moving herself as 
far yont (over) as the seat would let her to prove it; 
‘and how ever are they get me down from the tap o’ 
the coach? DT’m no babby, I trow, for them to lift.’ 

“A good solid ‘babby’ they would have found 
her, honest woman. 

‘“‘They had been upwards of eight hours on the 
road—my auntie would have sworn to a whole day— 
when they began to enter into a town, which she 
had no doubt was Yoker at last; for once or twice 
during the last hour she had got a glint through the 
stour of some hills that she supposed were the ones 
they saw from Boulder, and her heart had warmed 
tothem as signs of home. ‘Catch me ever losing 
sight o’ them again!’ she said to herself; ‘this 
travelling doesna agree with me at a’.’? She had had 
no idea that Yoker was so big a town as this; it 
wasna unlike Glasgow itself for that matter. On 
they rumbled between high dark houses, and finally 
turned into a very wide, spacious street, up which 
they went so cannily that my auntie could use her 
een with perfect freedom. 

“¢ Dear me!’ quo my Auntie Kirsty to her nearest 
neighbour, as her een suddenly fell on some object 
that struck her as extraordinary.; ‘whatna muckle 
rock ’s that with the house on the tap o’t—it canna 
be a kirk, surely ?’ 

‘“*A kirk, woman!’ says the other. ‘D’ye no 
ken the Castle o’ Edinburgh when ye see it?’ 

“<The Castle o’ Edinburgh!’ says my Aunty 
Kirsty in a faint voice, and with her head running 
round. ‘What do you mean, woman ?’ 

““*« What do I mean!’ says the woman, glowering 
at her in surprise. ‘I mean just what I say—that 
og Castle o’ Edinburgh. What else should it 
De 

“But just then the coach drew up at the door of 
the White Hart Inn, and the woman, with the rest 
of the passengers, got down without delay, leaving 
ny Auntie Kirsty sitting like an image on the top. 
She was like a person in a dream, perfectly helpless 
and stupified; and though she saw every other 
person had left the coach, she made no attempt to 
folloy them. But she was soon roused out of this 
state. 

‘““*Come awa, mistress,’ cried the coachman, 
coming round to where she sat; ‘what for are ye 
sitting there ?? 

““*Whatna town’s this, sir, if you please?’ says 
my auntie in a trembling voice, but trying to speak 
very ceevil. 

“<Town! what town should itbe but Edinburgh ?’ 

“*Tt’s no possible!’ says my auntie. ‘Are you 
sure that it’s Edinburgh ?’ 

«Sure enough,’ says the man. 

«Then pity on me!’ says my poor Auntie Kirsty, 
thinking there must be glamour in the matter, and 
giving herself up for lost. 
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‘* But my auntie wouldna stir. 

‘«¢ What’s the matter with the wife?’ 
coachman. 

“«¢T insist that you'll drive me without delay to 
the right place,’ says my auntie, plucking up spirit ; 
she wasna going to submit to such usage. 

“<The woman’s daft!’ says the man, looking 
round to the folk that were gathered about the inn 
door, who began to grin. 

‘*¢]’]l no stir a foot,’ says my auntie. 

‘*« We'll soon see that,’ says the man, putting his 
foot on the lowest round of the ladder, for they had 
one here for the use of the passengers. 

‘<¢T tell you I willna,’ says my auntie. 

‘«¢Then we'll have to pull you down, that’s a’,’ 
said the man. 

“«¢T daur you to lay a hand on me, you cheating 
vagabond,’ says my auntie, shaking her nieve (fist) 
in his face, for she was now in a state of desperation 
and her blood was up. ‘I shanna be imposed upon 
twice, I can tell you. I paid you nine shillings and 
saxpence —at least, my gude brother did—to take me 
to Yoker; sae leave me here at your peril.’ 

‘‘My Auntie Kirsty’s arm, as I have said, was no 
light one; and the coachman, who was an under- 
sized, wizened-looking creature, no doubt saw that 
it wouldna do to meddle with her, especially as 
she had the advantage in point of position. So he 
just stood on the pavement and abused her, and 
she scolded at him, till the noise brought a whole 
crowd round about the coach, laughing and hurrah- 
ing. The landlord and waiters of the inn, who had 
been attending to the passengers that wanted quarters 
there, came back to the door at sound of the din; 
and then came the landleddy herself. And there was 
the coachman stamping and raging on the pavement, 
and my Auntie Kirsty scolding and lamenting on the 
top of the coach; and every window and doorway in 
the Grassmarket crowded with folk looking on and 
laughing. 

‘«« What's the matter with you, honest woman ?’ 
says the landleddy, who was a comfortable, red- 
cheeked, motherly-like woman. 

‘““¢T’m a puir stranger, mem, from the parish of 
Boulder,’ says my auntie, thankful to see so respect- 
able a person of her own sex to appeal to. ‘I was 
gaun hame from Glasgow; and that blackguard’s 
driven me to Edinburgh instead of to Yoker, as ho 
promised.’ 

‘“« ¢Tt’s a lee,’ says the man; ‘she’s cither drunk 
or daft.’ 

“«¢ Me drunk, you ill-tongued vagabond!’ says my 
Auntie Kirsty, who couldna bear such a reproach on 
her good name; ‘I’m a’ but blackfasting this day 
from either meat or drink ; you had better no meddle 
wi’ my character.’ 

«<<There maun be some mistake,’ says the land- 
lord. ‘ Where did you take her up, Andrew ?’ 

‘‘<T yeckon she came a’ the way from Glasgow,’ 
says the coachman sulkily; ‘I ken naething about 
her, nor how she got on the coach.’ 

‘«¢What’s your name, mistress?’ 
lord, looking up at her. 

‘¢¢ My name’s Christian Pender,’ says my auntie, 
looking down at him; ‘and naebody can say a word 
against it.’ 

‘«¢ Your name’s no in the waybill, though,’ says 
the landlord ; ‘my woman, I’se warrant you’ve ta’en 


said the 


says the land- 


“** Well, come down, then,’ says the man, roughly ; | the Edinburgh coach instead of the Carlisle ane.’ 


ye’re no to sit here a’ night.’ 


* ¢Tt’s no possible!’ cries my Auntie Kirsty. ‘Oh, 
I12 
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if I had but Rabby McCorkindale, for it’s a’ his 
wyte!’ (fault). 

‘“<Come down,’ says the landleddy, who saw by 
my auntie’s look that she was a decent woman, but 
simple and landward bred, and who was sorry for 
her distress; ‘come your ways down, my leddy, 
you'll get a comfortable bed here the night, and the 
coach will take you back to your Glasgow friends the 
morn.’ 

‘«¢ Will it no be ganging back the nicht, think ye, 
mem?’ says my auntie, anxiously. 

‘«¢Of course no,’ says the landleddy. 

‘My auntie gave a heavy groan when she heard 
this. 

**¢ And are you perfectly sure that this very same 
coach will gang back to Glasgow the morn?’ says 
my poor auntie. 

‘«¢ Quite sure,’ says the landleddy ; ‘it'll leave at 
nine precisely ; so come away, my woman, and never 
fear, for P'll look after you mysell.’ 

““¢P’m muckle obleeged to you, mem,’ says my 
Auntie Kirsty, after thinking a minute, ‘but I 
canna do ’t.’ 

«But you canna get back to Glasgow the night; 
it’s no possible. You maun come down!’ says the 
landleddy. 

““* You maun just excuse me, mem,’ says my 
auntie, very ceevily. 

‘*¢ But the coach is gaun into the yard!’ says the 
landleddy. 

‘«¢Tt’s a’ ane’ (all the same), says my auntie, who 
was determined that nothing should separate her 
from the coach. 

‘*** But youcanna mean to sit there a’ night?’ says 
the landleddy, in wonder. 

‘*¢Weel-a-wat! I mean it,’ says my auntie; ‘I 
ken weel enough,’ she says, ‘that if I leave the 
coach, I'll be put into some other ane the morn, and 
whomled (rolled) farther awa yet from hame that I 
was such a fule as to leave; sae where the coach 
gangs, I'll gang.’ 

‘And at that there was a great roar from the 
crowd that were standing round the coach and listen- 
ing; and even the landleddy herself couldna help 
laughing at my auntie’s simplicity. 

‘“**P ll take care of you, and put you into the right 
coach mysell,’ says she, very kindly, after composing 
herself. 

«Pm obleeged to you mony times ower, mem, 
and mony times to that, for your civeelity,’ says my 
auntie; ‘but there’s something no chancy about this 
travelling, and I’ve just been out o’ one trouble into 

another since everI beganit; so, though my backbane’s 
like to break with sitting here, and my legs feel mair 
as if they were made o’ cast iron than o’ flesh and 
blood, here I sit till the morn. I’m willing enough,’ 
says my auntie, with some decent pride, ‘to pay for 
the liberty, for I’m no without siller to meet my 
charges ; and I have ’sponsible freends both in Glas- 
gow and Boulder that will let nobody lose by me.’ 

‘Tt was lost time either reasoning with or laughing 
at her. Her ignorance of town ways was too great, 


and her fears were far stronger than her senso of 


shame. Lose sight of the coach she wouldna—it was 
her only hope of getting back to her friends; so there 
she sat determinedly on the top of it, while the land- 
_ and landleddy conferred together by the inn 

oor. 


AUNTIE KIRSTY’S VISIT TO GLASGOW. 


with a character to uphold, raised up abune the folks’ 
heads like the thing I had seen in Glasgow, and a 
whole crowd o’ idle senseless folk gecking (mocking) 
and glowering at meas if I had beenashow. But 
for a’ that they couldna get me off the coach till they 
had promised to let mo sit as long as I liked in the 
inside. And then it was an awfw’ job to accomplish, 
my banes being sae stiff and sair with the long sitting 
and the weary shoogling (shaking). Ane would have 
thought,’ said my Auntie Kirsty, who could never 
forgive the Edinburgh folk for the sport they made 
of her, ‘that they would never have done with the 
rowting (roaring) and hullaballooing they made 
when they saw me creep down the ladder and tho 
landleddy oxter (elbow) me into the inside, which 
was a cosey place, for I had baith a cod (cushion) at 
my back and ane to sit on. They got up with 
another skirl as the inn servants ran the coach with 
me in’t through a big archway into a great back 
yard; but once there I was out o’ the way o’ the 
crowd, though I had still to bide the jeering 0’ the 
ostlers and such like. But the landleddy was very 
ceevil and considerate, I maun say, for she brought 
me baith tea and meat, and listened to a’ my story.’ 

“And so my poor Auntie Kirsty was shut up in the 
coach in the White Hart stable-yard, among the gigs 
and shandry-dans, postshays and horses, and forlorn 
and miserable enough, you may be sure, she felt. 

“«¢ What would they say at hame if they but kent 
where I am?’ says she to herself when she was at 
last left alone, and the tears came into her een at the 
thought ; ‘ but if it’s my luck to win back to Glasgow, 
winna I gie it to Rabby McCorkindale.’ 

‘* At first she was very troubled with folk coming 
out of the inn to look at her, but once their curiosity 
was satisfied she was left in peace. The landleddy, 
no doubt, saw through my auntie’s character, for 
being about an inn must give one a deal of insight 
into human nature. She tried again to persuade her 
to come into the house, but failing in it, she just let 
her take her own way; and it was truly a mercy that 
my Auntie Kirsty fell into such Christian hands. 
She brought her a large plaid to wrap about her for 
fear she might be cold in the night; and, at my 
auntie’s request, a Bible, that being the only suitable 
reading, she considered, in her distressing circum- 
stances. So my auntie sat and read, till the gloaming 
coming on she could no more see to make out the 
words. She was very weary and sleepy, and woul 
fain have taken a nap, but she was frightened to 
sleep in such a strange place, for though the land- 
leddy was doubtless a most respectable person, my 
auntie couldna tell what kind of folk there might be 
about a great inn like that. She tried to shake 
drowsiness off her by nipping her arms, and crack- 
ing the joints of her fingers. At last, in her es- 
tremity, she had recourse to her prayers, and passed 
the time sometimes in that way, and sometimes 
looking from the coach windows to see if all was 
safe about her. 

“Tt was late before the yard was locked up for the 
night, for the White Hart Inn had much to do with 
posting. Lights streamed from the windows of the in 

till late in the night, but at last everything was quiet, 
and my auntie sat her leesome lane (lonely self) m 
the yard. 

«And a lang weary night it was,’ she used to 
say. ‘I tried my best to keep from sleeping, 2° 





‘*«¢And a bonnielike thing it was,’ she used aye to 
say, ‘to see me, a decent man’s daughter, and ane 


kenning what calamity might befall me in the middle 
o’ a nap, but I couldna aye keep my een opel 
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However, I never slept lang at a time, and I aye 
waukened with a start from dreaming that I was in 
my ain gude bed at hame, but couldna get my legs 
straughted (stretched) for some reason or other, to 
find mysell in the stable-yard o’ the big inn, far awa 
from hame, while every living creature there, even 
baudrous (the cat), was sound sleeping, nae doubt, 
with ne’er a thought o’ me in theirheads. And then 
I often persuaded mysell that some ane was stealing 
through the yard maybe to rob and murder me. 
Na, I could almost have sworn that once or twice I 
heard the handle o’ the coach door tried, and each 
time my very heart stood still for a minute with the 
fright.’ 

g If it had been some years farther on, Mr. 
Matthew, when Burke and Hare were busy with their 
trade, her fears wouldna have been without reason. 
I mind the dread I had of being out after the 
darkening the winter after their murders were dis- 
covered, and every servant-lass in Edinburgh was as 
bad as myself. 

“¢ Besides,’ continued my Auntie Kirsty, ‘there 
were queer sounds all round about me—cats mewing, 
dogs barking, and horses kicking in the stables. To 
be sure, I was weel acquent with a’ them, but no 
with a voice that every now and then rose in the 
air and gave me a wild start. I couldna tell where 
it came frae, or whether it belonged to beast or body, 
but I have been assured since then by them that 
should ken, that it must have been the watchman 
erying the hours on the street outside, though to my 
mind it was very eerie and kirkyard-like. Many a 
night,’ would my auntie say, ‘I have sat up baith 
with the dying and the dead, and no been near- 
hand say gashly-thoughted as I was that night in the 
coach in the Grassmarket 0’ Edinburgh. For hadna 
I often read in the Scots Worthies o’ the hangings, 
and beheadings, and torturings, that evil men had 
been suffered to practeeze there on God’s saints in 
that dark and cloudy day of poor auld Scotland. 
There was an awfu’ dread on my speerit as I thought 
about it. It seemed to me as if the very stanes in 
the walls o’ the Grassmarket houses were witnesses 
0’ what had been endured there for the sake of 
truth, and that the air was full o’ a solemn voice, 
¢erying out in judgment because o’ the sins and 
eruelties of that time, as weel as for the strange 
forgetfulness and ungodly lightness o’ the genera- 
tion that now inhabited the awfu’ spot. 

““*Glad was I when the morning broke,’ said my 
auntie, ‘and then before onybody was stirring, I got 
the coach door opened, and washed my face, which 
was a great refreshment, at a pump waal in the yard. 
And then I got into the coach again, and read in the 
Bible to compose and comfort my mind, for I felt 
that I was a stranger in a strange land, far from 
home and friends, and no knowing what might 
befall me next, seeing that what had already happened 
to me was s0 surprising and uncommon. I often 
look up the same chapters in the Bible,’ my auntie 
would say, ‘when it’s my turn to stay at hame on 
the Sabbath days, and I have gone out with my 
book to the knowe to watch for the family coming 
back from the kirk. ‘These passages, and the 
thought o’ yon time, make the summer air, as it 
were, to feel mair pleasant, and me mair thankful 
for the blessings o’ a quiet hame and an honest 
neeborhood.’ 

“The landleddy came very early to see how my 
auntie had passed the night, and was so kind as to 
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bring her her breakfast and a redding kame (comb); 
and, moreover, she promised her, as one of the inside 
seats wasna let, that she would get it back to Glas- 
gow, which was a great boon; and more than all 
that, she would take nothing for either the coach or 
the meat. She must have had a real Christian heart, 
Mr. Matthew; I aye think o’ her when I read the 
parable of the good Samaritan. And, ’deed, she was 
no loser in the end, for a lad from Boulder parish 
going to Edinburgh the next year, my auntie sent a 
prime cheese of her own making, with her compli- 
ments by him to the landleddy. 

‘* At last it came to be time to get out the coach 
from the yard, and my auntie was drawn through 
the archway as she had been the night before; and 
there was the whole yesterday’s crowd o’ dirty ne’er- 
do-weels—mixed, however, with some decenter folk 
—gathered on the causeway to see my auntie set off 
on her travels again, and just as full of their jibes 
as they had been before. ‘The passengers took their 
places, and as the coach started, the crowd up with a 
loud ‘ hurrah!’ so that my auntie didna know where 
to look for shame. It was a more comfortable journey 
than the other, but glad and happy was she when it 
came to anend. My auntie had made it up with the 
coachman, and had given him siller when she found 
he wasna to blame; and the landleddy had charged 
him to see that she was taken safe to her friends, so 
some one was sent with her to the Briggate. 

‘‘ Rabby’s dwelling-house was at the back of his 
shop, and he and Peggy and the bairns were sitting 
at their tea in the room there while his man watched 
the shop. They were talking about my Auntio 
Kirsty, who, they never doubted, had got safe to Brae- 
side the night before, and wondering if ever sho 
would venture to come to see them again, when sud- 
denly the door opened, and in she came among them. 

‘«* Preserve us a’, Kirsty!’ said Rabby, who was 
the first to see her, and who could scarcely believe 
his een, ‘ what’s brought you back from hame?’ 

‘<¢ Ay, you may weel ask, Rabby McCorkindale !’ 
says my auntie, shaking her head seriously at him. 

«But what is it, Kirsty, woman?’ says Peggy; 
‘ we're just extraordinary glad to see you; but what’s 
made you change your mind ?’ 

‘«¢ Ask Rabby there,’ says her sister, ‘wha it was 
that put me on the Edinburgh coach instead of the 
Carlisle one, and has made me sit a’ night in a yard 
in the Grassmarket o’ Edinburgh !’ 

“«¢Kh, Kirsty!’ says Rabby, gaping with astonish- 
ment. 

“Deed, you may weel think shame, Rabby 
McCorkindale,’ says my auntie; ‘but I’m ower 
wearied to speak my mind to you the night. Gio 
me acup o’ tea, Peggy, and warm some water for 
my feet, and let me to my bed, for I think my legs 
will never be straught again.’ 

‘“‘So my Auntie Kirsty drank her tea without 
more words, bathed her feet, and wont away to her 
bed, where she never stirred for ten hours, and then 
wakened, feeling something like herself. And when 
she had got her breakfast—and Peggy made her a 
good one—she started for home on her own legs, and 
she made Rabby, who hadna a word to say for him- 
self, convoy her five miles as a peace offering. Peggy 
did not attempt this time to get her to stop, she saw 
it was useless. 

‘« My auntie stayed that night with her friend, and 
next day at the gloaming she came in sight of the 
farm. 
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‘«¢ Bh, sirs!’ cried one of the lassies, who was 
standing at the house-door after the milking; ‘if 
there isna the mistress hersell coming up the road.’ 

“And in another minute every soul about the 
place—even John himself, who had been taking a 
nap as usual in the big chair—was out in the yard 
wondering to see her home so soon. 

“¢You may be thankful to see me,’ quo my 
auntie, ‘for I have been in mony tribulations since 
we parted.’ 

‘““¢ih, sirs! what has happened to you; and 
whaur have you been?’ cried everybody. 

‘“‘«T have been among thieving Philistines in Glas- 
gow, and mocking Ishmaelites in Edinburgh,’ said 
my auntie. 

*‘¢ But what in a’ the world took you to Edin- 
burgh, Kirsty ?’ says John. 

«A coach took me, John, man, and I never left 
the coach till it brought me back again,’ said my 
auntie, who had a spice of fun in her, and was feel- 
ing light-hearted at being home. ‘As to what was 
the cause o’ my ganging there, you can speer at 
Rabby McCorkindale the first time you see him.’ 

‘‘¢T canna understand it,’ says John; ‘it’s like 
Samson’s riddle, I think.’ 

‘** Ve should have gane and seen Lunnon too, 
whaur the king and queen bide, when ye were on 
the travel, mistress,’ says the younger of the servant- 
lassies. 

‘** Yo senseless tawpie!’ says her neighbour; 
‘Bauldy here says that ye have to cross the sea to 
get to Lunnon, sae that it maun be at the very end 
o’ the earth.’ 

‘“**Bauldy havers, then,’ said Jamie, the upper 
ploughman, who read books, and was an oracle in 
the parish. 

‘“*Weel,’ said Bauldy, ‘I ken this, that my first 
maister’s son went to Lunnon, and he sailed frae 
the port o’ Leith.’ 

‘““*Nae doubt,’ said Jamie; ‘and yet you may 
walk from this door to London, and no cross any 
water wider than the Tweed.’ 

‘**T)’ye say sae, lad ?’ cried both the lassies. 

‘¢* But where’s your bundle with a’ your things, 
that I put up for ye last Saturday night?’ says her 
cousin, wondering to see her empty-handed. 

**¢ Where last year’s snow is, for aught I ken,’ 
said my auntie. 

‘‘And she would give them no more information 
till she had gone into the house and rested herself a 
blink in John’s chair. A weary woman she truly 
was. ‘It was waur,’ she said, ‘than a long day’s 
darg at the kirn.’ 

‘‘But when she told her story, wasna there a 
raising o’ een and hands among them! And they 
declared that towns must be awful viaces for wicked- 
ness, and wondered how her friends could bear to 
stay inone. Yet Jamie thought that seeing such a 
grand historical place as the Grassmarket of Edin- 
burgh was worth all the trouble and distress that my 
Auntie Kirsty had been put to; and of course his 
fellow-servants agreed with him. 

‘‘And wasna my auntie fain that night when she 
lay down in her own bed after all her troubles! And 
wasna she thankful next morning—a sweet, calm 
Sabbath one—on wakening to see the grass shining 
with gowans and glistening with dew from her 
window! I trow she thought it the pleasantest sight 
she ever saw. 


“Well, Mr. Matthew, from that day to the day 
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she died—and she lived to be a very old woman—- 
my Auntie Kirsty never left the farm except to go to 
the kirk. She had such a dread of travelling that 
nothing would persuade her to go even the length of 
Yoker. Many a time would we young folk get her 
to tell us the story, which she aye did in almost tho 
same words; till from hearing it often I got it at last 
by heart, and could tell it just as well as herself. 
And she used aye to finish with warning us of tho 
dangers and iniquities of cities, holding up the inno- 
cence and pleasures of a country life in comparison. 
And, weel-a-wat, Mr. Matthew, from all that I have 
seen of towns—and I have been between thirty and 
forty years in one—I dinna think she was far 
wrong.” 





GIGANTIC CUTTLE-FISHES. 
BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, MONTREAL. 


HAT cuttle-fishes, squids, or ‘‘ devil fishes” of 
gigantic size inhabit the ocean, has long been a 
belief of seamen, who are in the habit of saying that 
the squid, small and feeble though it seems, 1s 1] 
‘< greatest fish that swims the sea.’’? From the days 
of old Pontoppidan’s kraken, to the monster depicted 
by Victor Hugo in his ‘Toilers cf the Sea,” the 
story of these creatures has floated in literature, aud 
from time to time voyagers have brought home 
accounts of encounters with huge creatures of this 
kind. Specimens, indicative at least of their exist- 
ence, have from time to time come under the notice 
of naturalists; and Stenstrup, March, and Altman 
have described portions of their bodies cast ashore on 
the coasts of Denmark and Scotland. Still they have 
appeared to be rather mythical and doubtful crea- 
tures, almost on a level with the celebrated sea- 
serpent, to which a writer in the ‘Daily News” 
likens them. Recently, however, through the vigi- 
lance of the Rev. M. Harvey, of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, trustworthy information has been obtained 
as to their occurrence and habits on the coast of that 
island, and specimens have been procured which are 
now in the hands of Professor Verrill, of Yale College, 
to whom has been committed the scientific examina- 
tion and description of the material obtained. 

Mr. Harvey’s first specimens were obtained in the 
singular manner detailed in the following extract of 
a letter communicated, with photographs of the 
specimens, by Dr. Dawson, to the Natural Ilistory 
Society of Montreal, and published in the ‘‘ Montreal 
Gazette :”’— 

“St. John’s, Newfoundland, Nov. 12, 1873. 

‘« My dear Doctor,—I take the liberty of bringing 
under your notice some account of a gigantic cuttle- 
fish which was seen a few days ago in Concep- 
tion Bay. The circumstances under which it was 
seen were as follows: Two fishermen were out in 
a small punt, on October 26th, off Portugal Cove, 
Conception Bay, about nine miles from St. John’s. 
Observing some object floating on the water a 
a short distance, they rowed towards it, suppos- 
ing it to be a large sail or the débris of a wreck. 
On reaching it, one of the men struck it with his 
‘gaff,’ when immediately it showed signs of life, 
reared a parrot-like beak, which they declare was 
‘as big as a six gallon keg,’ with which it struck the 
bottom of the boat violently. It then shot out from 
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twine them round the boat. One of the men seized 
a small axe and severed both arms as they lay over 
the gunwale of the boat; whereupon the fish moved 
off and ejected an immense quantity of inky fluid, 
which darkened the water for two or three hundred 
yards. The men saw it for a short time afterwards, 
and observed its tail in the air, which they declare 
was ten feet across. They estimate the body to have 
been sixty feet in length, five feet in diameter, of the 
same shape and colour as the common squid; and 
they observed that it moved in the same way as the 
squid, both backwards and forwards. 

“One of the arms which they brought ashore 
was unfortunately destroyed, as they were ignorant 
of its importance; but the clergyman of the village 
assures me it was ten inches in diameter and six 
feet in length. The other arm was brought to St. 
John’s, but not before six feet of it were destroyed. 
Fortunately I heard of it, and took measures to have 
it preserved. Mr. Murray, of the Geological Survey, 
and I, afterwards examined it carefully, had it photo- 
graphed,* and immersed in alcohol ; it is now in our 
museum. It measured nineteen feet, is of a pale-pink 
colour, entirely cartilaginous, tough and pliant as 
leather, and very strong. It is but three inches and 
a half in circumference, except towards the extremity, 
where it broadens like an oar to six inches in circum- 
ference, and then tapers to a pretty fine point. The 
under surface of the extremity is covered with suckers 
to the very point. At the extreme end there is a 
cluster of small suckers, with fine sharp teeth round 
their edges, and having a membrane stretched across 
each. Of these there are about seventy. Then come 
two rows of very large suckers, the movable disk of 


ous ring not being denticulated. These are twenty- 
fourin number. After these there is another group of 
suckers, with denticulated edges (similar to the first), 
and about fifty in number. Along the under surface 
about forty more small suckers are distributed at 
intervals, making in all about one hundred and 
eighty suckers on the arm.” 

Mr. Harvey mentions in a subsequent letter, that 
another of these gigantic cuttles had alarmed some 
fishermen by seizing their chaloupe, or decked boat, 
from below, and dragging it downwards, so that they 
feared it would sink. The terrified men escaped in 
their skiff, and afterwards saw the creature playing 
around. It had likely mistaken the boat for a large 
dead fish. 
explain the old stories of the kraken pulling down 
ships, since it is quite possible that the small craft of 
the old Norsemen may have been subjected to such 
dangers. At a still later date Mr. Harvey secured an 
entire specimen of smaller size than the others, and 
found the animal to be very near in form and propor- 
tions to the common squid, or calawary, which it no 
doubt resembles in its habits and mode of life, except 
that it is fitted to prey on larger fishes. It seems 
likely that the Newfoundland species is not new, but 
one of these described by Steinstrup under the name 
of Architenthis monachus, and A. dux, both of which 
have been seen upon the European coast. It seems 
scarcely necessary, in these times of popular instruc- 
tion in natural history, to state that these cuttles belong 
tothe highest group of that great province of mollusca 
to which the oyster, cockle, whelk, and many other 
comparatively humble creatures belong. They are 





Pn * Woodcuts of this photograph have been published in England in the 
Field,” and in the “Annals of Natural History” for January, 1874. 
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not true fishes, though they attain to a degree of 
magnitude, muscular power, and energy, which, along 
with their flexible arms, adhesive suckers, and power- 
ful horny beaks, render them formidable not only to 
the larger fishes, but even to man himself. It is 
remarkable that so large species should exist in so 
high northern latitudes; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that others quite as large and powerful exist in 
the tropical seas. 





THE NOMENCLATURE OF STAGE COACHES. 
BY LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


N my younger days, when quite a boy, something 
like twenty coaches passed by my father’s house, 
each way, every day. Thus about forty times a day, 
between about eight in the morning and seven in 
the evening, the crack of the whip, the sound of tho 
horn, or the rumble of the wheels was heard, and 
about forty times a day did we raise our heads, or 
run down the garden to seo them pass, and a pleasant 
sight it was. There was no sameness in it. Each 
time a coach passed by there were new faces and new 
features to be seen, and each time there was tho 
genial smile of the coachman, and the respectful 


_ raising of his whip, and the equally respectful recog- 


nition by the guard; and even the prancing horses 
seemed to put on extra freshness and extra vigour 
to be seen as they were driven gaily by; and then 
there were parcels and friends, coming and going; 


and messages to be delivered, and errands to bo 


done. If anything were wanted from the neighbour- 


| ing towns, all one had to do was to put up the hand 
ach an inch and a quarter in diameter, the cartilagin- | 


as the coach came rolling along, and next morning the 


, good-tempered coachman never failed to bring what had 


| been asked for. 


This occurrence, however, may seem to | 





If a message had to be sent to any 
friend whose house it passed—and in those days of high 
postage and slow delivery of letters, it was necessary 
so to send—it had only to be given vird voce, or a 


| slip handed up to insure being duly and punctually 


delivered and a reply obtained. If a parcel was 
coming, or a friend had to be set down, the horn 
blew when about a quarter of a mile or more from 
our gate, and continued to blow as the horses came 
galloping on, until it pulled up, or we were seen to 
be waiting. But it was not always necessary to pull 
up, for the coachman or the guard would often throw 
oif the parcel or note while passing, or call out the 
messages he had to deliver. In sending, too, it 
was not always that the coach stopped. If it was 
a small packet or a note that had to be despatched, 
the coachman or the guard would take off his hat, 
hold it down at arm’s Jength as the coach swept by, 
while I—yes, I, or some one else—stretched up to our 
full height, and dropped it in, and cleverly it was 
done. With his reins and whip we!l up in his left 
hand, his hat in his right, and his top-boots firmly 
planted on the foot-board, the ‘scooping ” sweep 
with which he caught up the missive was “quite a 
picture ”’ to behold. 

In those days, boy as I was, I took a peculiar 
interest in the names of coaches and in the signs of 
inns from and to which they ran, and in the painted 
decorations with which they were adorned. I be- 
lieve at that time I had, in this boyish fancy of mine, 
written down in a little book which I kept specially 
for tlie purpose, the names of perhaps a couple of 
hundred coaches, and pretty nearly the same number 
of “signs.” 
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Among the names of coaches which still cling to 
my memory, were many historic, many poetic, many 
descriptive, and not a few personal; many were ex- 
tremely appropriate, others not so apparently so. 
Some of these, now that stage coaches are things 
almost of the past, are well worth noting. 

In the early days when coaches were few they 
needed no name to distinguish them one from 
another. Whether ‘Caravans,” ‘ Diligences,” 
‘‘ Balloon coaches,” ‘‘ Long coaches,” ‘‘ Flys,” ‘“ Fly 
vans,” ‘Flying machines on steel springs,” or 
‘‘Flying coaches,”’ they required only this descrip- 
tion, without any distinctive name, to be known by. 
The “Caravan” of course became the father of 
vans innumerable; the ‘‘ Fly vans,” which made a 
flying journey of eighty miles in four days, wind and 
weather permitting, the parent of the ‘Flying 
machines and flying coaches,” and the ‘ Diligence” 
that of the ‘‘ Derby Dilly,” and all other dillies on 
record. . 

Good, useful, respectable, and characteristic names 
were the ‘‘Good Intent,” the ‘‘ Accommodation,” 
and ‘‘ Accommodator,” the ‘‘ Reliance,” the ‘‘ Regu- 
lator,” and the ‘‘Clockwork.’”? These were coaches 
whose very names were guarantees of stability and 
punctuality. Different indeed from these were the 
‘ Spitfire”? and ‘‘ Vixen,” which at one time ran in 
opposition to each other over a north road. Another 
very common name was the “ Defiance,” defying any 
other to enter into competition with it for celerity and 
punctuality; and almost a match for this was the 
“Fearless,” which was ready to meet and overcome 
all opponents. As a medium between these two 
came in the “Live and let live,” running on the 
broad, the human principle, of ‘‘ There’s room enough 
for all;”’ and the ‘‘ Give and Take,” which opposed 
no one, but went on in the even tenor of its way, 
picking up a living for itself, but doing nothing to 
hinder others from doing the same. The ‘ Inde- 
pendent,” and the ‘ Hope,” and the ‘“‘ Endeavour” 
were also good, substantial, well-meaning names, 
and such as would encourage steady, middle-aged 
travellers to give them their support. 

Far different from these was another class of 
names—“ fast’? names, which would suit the fast 
young men of those days and gain their patronage— 
such as the “ Lightning,” ‘“ Rapid,” ‘ Quicksilver,” 
“Telegraph,” ‘‘ Express,’ ‘‘ Witch,” ‘‘ Red Rover,” 
and ‘“ Rover,” whether red or any other colour. 
These conveyed the idea of swiftness, but another 
combined that of safety with it—the ‘‘ Swiftsure ’— 
while another (the “‘ Safety’) belonged to the same 
class. 

Sporting names, at once expressive of quickness 
and spirit, were the ‘Tally Ho!” ‘‘Hieover,” “ Hie 
Away,” ‘“‘ Hark Forward,” ‘“‘Tantivy,” ‘“‘ Highflyer,” 
‘‘ High-mettled Racer,” and ‘Flying Childers ’’?— 
taking its name from the famous racehorse so called. 
Then the names of other swift animals were called 
into requisition—the ‘‘ Antelope,”’ ‘‘ Reindeer,”’ and 
“Stag; and of birds—the ‘‘ Eagle,” the ‘Swal- 
low,” and the ‘‘ Lark.” 

A very favourite coach in my days was the 
**Peveril of the Peak””—one of the most punctual 
and best-appointed of machines. Well horsed, well 
managed, well driven, and beautifully painted, it ran 
with precision daily from the Blossoms Inn, Law- 
rence Lane, London, to Manchester, and generally 
took and kept the lead of its rival, the ‘Royal 
Bruce,” which left the Swan with Two Necks, Lad 
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Lane, at the same hour for the same journey. Hun- 
dreds of times have I seen these two coaches more 
than a hundred and thirty miles from London close 
on each other’s heels, and scarcely even three minutes 
apart! It was a matter of rivalry which should take 
and maintain the lead; and if a stoppage had to be 
made to take up or set down a passenger, moments 
were of consequence, and the whip cracked, and the 
horses flew to make up the loss and regain their 
place. But this was not opposition, it was simply emu- 
lation. Not so, however, was it with other personally- 
named coaches I have known. Thus was the “ Lord 
Nelson,” for instance, a good, respectable, quict, 
steady-going old coach, against whom a rival was 
set up in no less a personage than—not Lady Hamil- 
ton, for she would never have opposed him—but 
‘‘Lady Nelson!’ Then came another of his titles, 
the ‘‘ Duke of Bronte,” and after that the ‘ Trafal- 
gar ;’’ and these, of the race of Nelson, used to race 
with each other to the peril of life and limb, swing- 
ing round corners at terrific speed, darting madly 
down precipitous hills, and swaying and surging 
from side to side along even and uneven ground. 
Then there were ‘‘ Prince of Waleses”’ (when George 
the Fourth was Prince), ‘‘Rodneys,” ‘ Queens,” 
‘‘Cornwallises,” ‘‘Granbys,” ‘ Dukes of Welling- 
ton,’’ and other notables in abundance. 

“‘ Argus,”’ with his hundred eyes to see passengers 
and parcels on every side, was a favourite name, and 
not inappropriate; and then there were ‘ Stars,” 
“Pearls,” ‘‘Gems,” ‘‘ Diamonds,” and ‘ Rubies” 
scouring the country in every direction, while ‘“ Bal- 
loons” and ‘‘ Dragons” carried one hither and 
thither. 

The ‘‘ Eclipse,” which was to eclipse all other 
coaches, and the ‘‘ Peerless,” which owned no peer, 
were more poetical than unassuming in their appli- 
cation. One more may be added, and that owes its 
origin to the time when projected railways threatened 
the destruction of the stagers—a destruction which 
has been as rapid as it has complete. This was the 
‘Steam Horse,” a name intended to imply that the 
coach which bore it was capable of vieing in swift- 
ness with its locomotive rival. 

May-day decorations of those ‘‘ good old coaching 
days’ were another feature pleasant to recall. On 
that day—to say nothing of the metropolitan mail 
coach procession, on which a pleasant chapter may 
yet be written—the stage coaches made their great 
display. Generally they were newly painted for that 
time, and came out in all the fresh brilliance of red- 
and yellow, blue and green, and unsullied gilding. 
Generally, too, the horses had new sets of bright 
brown harness—not black as now-a-days—for the 
occasion, and invariably were gaily decorated with 
flowers and ribbons and bows and rosettes. The 
coachman and guard wore on May-day scarlet coats 
and white breeches, with top-boots and white hats. 
The coachman had his whipstock tied in bows of 
ribbons and bunches of flowers, and wore a large 
bouquet on his breast. The guard’s bugle-horn was 
similarly decorated ; the coach had festoons of flowers 
and evergreens hanging down its sides, and over the 
luggage on the roof arches of a similar kind were 
fixed. The horses, which seemed to enter into the 
spirit and enjoyment of the day as well and as much 
as their masters, had besides their new harness white 
saddle-cloths, often tastily embroidered by loving 
hands, and made as gay and showy as possible, and 
arches of flowers over cach separate head. 
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THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XII.—WINTERING OF 


MY RETURN 


THE TROOPS IN TIEN-TSIN— 
IN THE SPRING TO PEKING. 

N OW that affairs were amicably settled between 
i‘ tho Allies and the Chinese Government, it 
became a question of importance as to how the troops 
should be disposed of. At first the British envoy and 
generals thought of wintering the army outside the 
walls of Peking, but this idea was abandoned from 
the difficulty of forwarding supplies from Tien-tsin, 
where the stores and head-quarters of the commis- 
sariat had remained behind. It was resolved, there- 
fore, that half of the forces should winter at that 
city, leaving only a small garrison to protect the 
legation at Peking, and the remainder leave for 
Japan and Hong Kong. 

Lhe frost soon set in with a severity that is only 
experienced by our troops when quartered in the 
Dominion of Canada. Its etiects told more upon their 
health than the sweltering heats of summer. Not- 
withstanding that every necessary was distributed 
without stint, still there was always a large number of 
patients in the hospital. Not only was there abun- 
dance of ration food, but game of various kinds could 
be bought cheap from the natives. Hares and 
pheasants were so plentiful that they formed a daily 
portion of the soldiers’ mess. ‘ Well, Bill,” said 
one to another, in the hearing of the chaplain, 
‘‘ have you got a good dinner forus to-day?” ‘No, 
that I haven’t, lad,” was the reply; ‘there ain’t 
nothing but some hare soup and two or three 
pheasants, and what’s the use of that ?”’ 

In his intercourse with the natives the British 
soldier displayed all his John Bull contempt for the 
Chinese language, which brought out many comical 
phrases in the garrison life at Tien-tsin. It is true 
that they picked up a few native words whieh they 
interspersed with English, but these would be intro- 
duced with a running commentary on the Chinese 
text. Thus, soldier, /oguitur :— 

‘“‘T say, my man, there’s no use, you see, in your 
talking to me, because I don’t understand your lan- 
guage, but just you listen to what I have got'to say 
to you. IPf you don’t bring lots of ‘ sooay’—that is, 
plenty of water—‘ ming tien,’ that’s to-morrow morn- 
ing at six o'clock, Pll just knock saucepans out of 
you, that’s all. Now ‘wilo,’ #2, ‘go away!’” 

The most amusing application of a word was 
‘“‘savey,” which was used by the soldiers as if it 
were a Chinese term, and by John Chinaman as 
English, whereas it is a corruption of the Portuguese 
verb sabez, “to know.’ The chaplam had an Irish 
soldier and two Canton coolies, who attended to 
his wants, or as frequently neglected their duties. 
They were, however, on good terms with each other, 
and ate their meals together. One day he heard 
Paddy speaking to them in the following manner :— 

‘Do you call thim petaytees ?” (contemptuously). 
‘You never was in « country called Oirland, you 
savey, becase if I had you there, I’d show you what 
petaytees is, you savey. Sure, the people has to live 
on petaytees in Oirland—that’s where I come from, 
this piecey man, you savey—but surely no one could 
live on the likes of them, you savey. It’s all very 
well for you now, you savey, becase you get mate every 
day for your dinner, you savey; that’s becase we are 
at war now, you savey, with the Emperor of China, 
this piecey country, you savey, and the innimy has to 
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feed you, you savey; but if you were at pace, and 
living quiet and asy at home, in your little bit of 
cabin in Oirland, you savey, do you think you'd ge; 
mate every day for your dinner? Oh! never a bit, 
you savey!”’ 

When the Peiho River was fairly frozen over, i: 
became the great highway for native traffic, changing 
the whole aspect of the scene at Tien-tsin. As thar 
signifies the ‘heavenly ferry,” 
boats that crosses the river, this was no longer 
necessary, and those who wished to cross could do 
so on foot. The Chinese used small sledges, capable 
of carrying two people seated, and propelled by a 
third person behind. These were in great requisition 
by the soldiers, who hired them, and worked as hard 
at pushing them along as if they had been paid for 
it. Many a tumble they got, but persevered at the 
exercise as if it was a pleasure. Then the officers 
managed to get skates made after a pattern one of 
them had brought from England; so they selected 4 
smooth part of the river several miles below the city 
to skate upon. 

Farther down a British gunboat was frozen in, and 
her deck housed for the winter. If anything, the 
sailorswere better off for provisions than the soldiers; 
the deek was one long larder; whole sheep, a side of 
beef, strings of pheasants, grouse, wild ducks, hares, 
and a deer or two, were always to be seen. ‘Thus the 
allied garrison passed the winter on the rigorous 
shores of Northern China without the slightest 
molestation from the Chinese army ; and an amicable 
feeling arose between them and the inhabitants that 
impressed them favourably, but which, alas! did not 
avert the Tien-tsin massacre, which happened ten 
years afterwards. 

When spring came round the wintry aspects of 
Tientsin and the garrison disappeared more rapidly 
tham they came. ‘I'he ice broke up, and presented a 
fine sight as it went crashing down the rapid river. 
The snow disappeared from the wide plain under the 
rays of the sun, which soon became uncomfortably hot 
in the middle of the day, so as to induce dangerous 


| illmesses among the troops. Nevertheless, the change 


in the season was right weleome to all, as it opened 
up navigation, and they were again jn communion 
with the outer world. 

Among the first arrivals were the ministers of 
Great Britain and France, appointed to establish in 
person their respective legations at Peking, which 
had been only temporarily formed after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities in the autumn of the previous 
year. During the winter:'those imcharge had selectel 
suitable residences for the embassies; The building 
chosen for Mr. Bruee (brother to Lord Elgin) was 
the palace of the Duke of Leang, originally an 
imperial residence, and rented to the British Govern- 
ment, in perpetuity, at five hundred pounds a year, 
no rent to be paid for the first two years, owing to 
the extensive alterations and repairs it required. 

As it came within the duties of the Royal Engi- 
neers for some of them to superintend these altera- 
tions, Captain Gordon was applied to for several vf 
his most skilled sappers. I was only too glad to 
volunteer my services, as it afforded the long-wished- 
for opportunity of visiting the mandarin and his 
daughter at Peking. I took my departure from 
Tien-tsin with several comrades, along with the 
secretaries and attachés of the legations, under an 
escort of mounted troopers and Sikh cavalry, who 
preceded the ministers as far as Tung-chow. 
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After so long an absence, I knocked at the gate 
of the mandarin’s house with some trepidation. ‘Lhe 
keeper promptly opened it, and in answer to the 
question if his master or mistress were in, he replied 
in the affirmative, and shortly returned with the 
mandarin, who received me in the same kindly 
manner as formerly, and invited me into his bureau, 
or library, where he conducted his official duties. 

This apartment did not differ from others in the 
style of architecture, but it was differently furnished. 
Ranges of shelves lined the walls, relieved at intervals 
py elaborately carved bookcases of sandalwood, sapan- 
wood, and ebony. These were filled with books upon 
all subjects, ancient and modern, necessary for the 
literati to study in passing through the competitive 
examinations, which require the student to be 
specially learned in the classic books of Kong-foo- 


iaze, Whose name the Jesuits Latinized into Confucius. | 


Like other anomalies among the Chinese as compared 
with Europeans, a library and its contents differ in 
their arrangement from ours. We print on both 
sides of the leaf, they only on one; we page our 
books at the top, they on the margin; we place our 
notes on the text at the bottom of the page, they at 
the top; we read the sentences horizontally from left 
to right, they perpendicularly from right to left; we 
mark the title of a book on the back of the binding, 
they on the margin of the leaf; and in our libraries 
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we set our volumes upon edge, while they pile them | 


on the side. 

After the complimentary salutations were over, 
Loo Meng-kee, or, as I shall in future name him, 
Meng-kee, proceeded to inquire how I and my 
brethren in arms had passed the winter at Tien-tsin. 


Many other questions were asked by Meng-kee, con- | 


cerning the new relations between the Allies and the 


Chinese Government, which raised my suspicions that | 
Iwas being made a tool of by an astute official to | 


elicit secret information regarding the movements of 
the British forces. Among other matters he inquired 
particularly if any intelligence had reached them, 
after the opening of navigation, as to the movements 
of the Taipings. On this head I had no reason for 
withholding information, and had gleaned a good 
deal from the Shanghai and Hong Kong newspapers 
brought up by the mails. 

During this conversation, the mandarin assumed 
so serious and anxious an expression of countenance, 
different from his usual equanimity, that I resolved 
to question him on my part, to ascertain, if possible, 
the reasons for his inquisitiveness, and if it was his 
intention to make use of my information against our 
armies. 

“Be not afraid, honourable sir,” Meng-kee replied, 
“Tam greatly interested in what you say, but not a 
word of it shall be used to injure you or your ever- 
victorious army. Iam more a friend,” he added, in 
a subdued tone of voice, ‘than I dare almost to tell 
you.” 

Now, I thought, I shall get at the mystery of all 
that has puzzled me in my intercourse with the 
mandarin and his daughter; and so I replied: 
“Honourable sir, I accept the sincerity of your 
words, that you do not intend to do me any harm; 
but I am impressed with the belief that there is more 
than what is apparent in your manner and that of 
your daughter towards me, who am a stranger anda 
loreigner fighting against your government, that you 
should show me so much attention and kindness.” 
“In saying these words, valiant sir, you have 
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penetrated into the secrets of our hearts, and it is 
only proper that I should explain.” Upon this 
Meng-kee rose from his seat and walked across the 
room to one of the book-cases, which he unlocked, 
and out of its most secret recess brought forth a 
goodly volume. ‘Then he laid it on the table 
reverently before his visitor, saying: 

‘There, Christian sir, as you can read the cha- 
racters of our language, you will see that I cherish 
the doctrines of your sublime faith, and my daughter 
also, as set forth in that book, and that is why we 
honour you and sympathise with your country.” On 
looking into the volume, I saw that it was a trans- 
lation of numerous selected chapters from the Bible, 
with comments by the missionaries, explanatory of 
passages not readily to be understood by the Chinese. 

‘* Come,” said Meng-kee, ‘‘let us proceed to the 
apartments of my daughter, and let her know that I 
have divulged the secret of our conversion to the 
Christian faith.” 

It was a joyful meeting, and we three conversed 
freely upon religious subjects, and the prospect of 
the spread of Christianity in China. ‘This brought 
on the subject of Taiping propagandism, and Meng- 
kee produced several decrees of the leader of tho 
movement, setting forth their tenets. ‘* What is 
the general opinion,” he asked, ‘‘among your 
countrymen as to the doctrines they profess?” 

Having read a good deal on the subject, not only 
in the English newspapers, but in the local press 
of China, I told him that opinions were divided; 
some espousing the cause of the Taipings, as the 
means of regenerating the country and bringing it 
within the pale of Christian dominion. Not only 
did they countenance the cause in publications, but 
they assisted in sending the insurgents arms and 
ammunition to carry on the insurrection against the 
Imperial forces. 

This statement excited the mandarin very much, 
and caused him to ask rather abruptly, ‘‘ Do the 
honourable commanders of your forces agree to 
this?” 

‘‘No! not exactly in aiding them to fight, although 
some sympathise in the cause. But should the 
Taipings attack any of the towns near our settle- 
ments, such as Shanghai, they have been warned 
that the troops will drive them away with shot and 
shell.” 

“Ah! we will not say any more on this subject 
just now, but we will the next time you come; and, 
honourable sir, say nothing of this to others.” 

I assured him that he had nothing to fear, and 
after bidding A-Lee an affectionate adieu, I returned 
once more to my quarters. 





THE OXFORD UNION. 


HE society bearing this name not long ago cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary by a grand banquet. 
The speakers on that occasion blew loudly the 
trumpet of the “little senate” of Oxford as the nur- 
sery of orators and statesmen. Without trespassing 


on the ground which these speakers and which 
writers in the newspapers have occupied, a short 
account of the rise, history, and constitution of the 
Oxford Union may be acceptable to some of our 
readers. 
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A retrospect of fifty years will bring us back to the 
year 1823, when certain of the members of Balliol 
College constituted themselves into the ‘ United 
Debating Society,”’ choosing for their first president 
D. Maclean, late m.p. for Oxford. The commence- 
ment was unpretentious, and the number of members 
was not so large as to prevent the meetings from 
being held in the college rooms. But this arrange- 
ment was not of a satisfactory nature, as the 
‘‘ Times” informs us that ‘on the night of an inte- 
resting debate fifty or sixty men and all the candles 
of the staircase would breathe and burn for three 
hours in a room affording for each pair of full-grown 
lungs less air than parliament gives to each infant 
in a well-educated school.” Accordingly, as the 
society extended, rooms were procured in the city 
to accommodate those who attended the debates. 

During the early history of the society the presi- 
dent’s tenure of office appears to have been very 
short, in one year there being no less than thirteen 
of these officers. Troublous times were awaiting the 
society. Certain of the United Debaters preferred 
enjoyment of a more juvenile and exciting character 
than that offered by an ordinary well-conducted 
debate. The result was that serious disturbances 
took place, which threatened to prove the ruin of the 
concern. No provision had been made for the ex- 
clusion of offenders, and consequently the only means 
of procuring peace and a continuation of the institu- 
tion was by the more serious and orderly portion 
seceding, and forming their rules anew. This was 
done in 1826, the society thus constituted assuming 
the title of the ‘‘Oxford Union Society,’’ Mr. 
Dodgson, of Christ Church, being the first president. 

It may be thought that want of funds would be 
one of the,very last difficulties which would be likely 
to present itself in a university scheme. Yet the 
financial state of the society at one time threatened 
its dissolution. And this was not the only obstacle 
which promised to bring its history to an abrupt 
termination. The college tutors looked upon the 
scheme with suspicion; they regarded it as a pro- 
bable cause of distraction from study and as a refuge 
for the idle. Some parents also objected to the 
minds of their sons being excited by the political 
topics of the day. So for a long time the Union was 
a hardly recognised interloper in academic life. 

An altercation more violent than that which led to 
the alteration of the name of the society in 1826 took 
place in 1830. In the latter year certain members, 
discontented with the course which the official elec- 
tions took, formed themselves into a separate com- 
munity—the Rambler. Some of these Ramblers are 
not altogether unknown to fame at the present day. 
Among them were Roundell Palmer, of Trinity, the 
late Lord Chancellor; Archibald Tait, of Balliol, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury; and Cardwell, of 
Balliol, late War Minister. An opposition thus con- 
stituted was not to be lightly dealt with. A fierce 
debate on the question of the expulsion of the dis- 
affected members resulted in their favour by a deci- 
sive majority. The writer of a recent article in a 
periodical informs us that, in the heat.of discussion, 
‘Tait, refusing to attend to the orders of the president, 
Robert Lowe, was fined a sovereign. Peace was 
re-established, and the ‘‘ Uniomuchia ’’ was numbered 
with the struggles of the past. 

Temporary arrangements having proved inade- 
quate, in the year 1856 the society moved to the 
present buildings, described as “‘a palace, spacious, 
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convenient, and most quaintly decorated in some 
prehistoric style.” 

An idea of the history of this soeiety cannot be 
obtained in a better way than by passing in review 
some of the most eminent men who have graced its 
presidential chair. Of the members of the last 
Cabinet no less than five were quondam presidents, 
First and foremost, Gladstone, of Christ Church, was 
president in 1830; Lord Selborne in 1832; Cardwell 
in 1833, and again in 1835; Lowe, of University, in 
1834; Goschen, of Oriel, in 1853. And of members 
of the Government not in the Cabinet, Sir John 
Coleridge occupied the chair in 1843, and Knatchbull- 
Hugessen in 1850. Among other statesmen who 
held office in the society, we may mention the names 
of Wilson-Patten, J. 8. Wortley, Lord Herbert of 
Lea, J. M. Gaskell, the Duke of Newcastle, Earl 
Dufferin, Ward Hunt, and Stafford Northcote. The 
past and present occupants of the Bench also figure 
prominently in the annals of the society. The Bishop 
of Chichester was three times raised to its head. The 
late Bishop of Winchester was president in 1825. Of 
him as a Union speaker, one of the members has 
remarked that he was the only man who recalled to 
him Homer’s description of Ulysses, ‘‘ with words 
flowing fast and soft as flakes of snow from his lips.” 
At the banquet, touching allusion was made to his 
absence; ‘‘he who had been taken from them by so 
sudden and strange a shock.” It is interesting to 
notice that three others who bore his honoured name 
succeeded him at different times in office. ‘To con- 
tinue our list of bishops, we meet with the names of 
the late Bishop of Gibraltar; Baring, of Durham; 
Tait, of Canterbury, who held office as secretary in 
1832, as president in 1833; Mackarness, of Oxford; 
the late Bishop of Salisbury; and Wordsworth, of 
St. Andrews. H. E. Manning, of Balliol, now Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, was president 
in 1829. A mere enumeration of the names of other 
eminent office-bearers will suffice: Earl Stanhope, 
Earl Beauchamp, tlic late Earl of Elgin, Right Hon. 
J. R. Mowbray, u.v. for the University, the Dean of 
Durham, the Professors of Ancient History, Geometry, 
and Civil Law, the late Professor Conington, Lord 
Colchester, Lord Justice Mellish, and last, but not 
least, the Marquis of Salisbury, ‘‘ our honoured Lord 
and Chancellor.” Few societies can boast of a more 
illustrious roll, and we have no fear but that the 
reputation of the Union will be ably maintained in 
after-life by recent tenants of its honourable positions. 
It is worthy of notice that at this fiftieth anniversary 
the presidential chair was occupied by a son of one 
to its most distinguished former tenants, the member 
for Oxford University. 

Having thus briefly disposed of the historical part 
of the subject, a few words must be said about the 
present constitution of the society. As in the case 
of ordinary clubs, it is supported by the entrance 
and terminal subscriptions of the members. Nine 
of these subscriptions, amounting to twenty-two 
shillings each, place the subscriber on the list of 
honorary members. Thus the privileges of the 
Union are secured for life by a payment of about 
eleven pounds, including the entrance fee of one 
pound. Any one may be proposed as a member of 
the society who has resided at least one term in the 
University. His name, together with those of the 
member proposing him and his two seconders, are 
registered on a notice-board, which is exposed for 
at least five days before the electisn. Any member 
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may apply for a ballot on the occasion of any election, 
in which case one black ball in four will exelude. 
But this practice is rarely resorted to, no instance of 
opposition having occurred during the last five or 
six years. Members of the Cambridge and Durham 
Union Societies, and the Dublin Historical Society, 
may take part in the public debates, and make use 
of the society’s rooms. This privilege, so far as it 
extends to the use of the rooms, is also granted for 
a month to visitors introduced by members. 

A large and commodious building is now in the 
occupation of the society. It comprises two libraries, 
with every convenience for reading, three reading- 
rooms devoted respectively to periodicals, weekly 
and daily newspapers, a large writing-room, lavatory, 
coffee and smoking rooms. ‘The last two of these are 
recent additions, already extensively patronised. The 
library, founded in 1830, with T. Dyke Acland, of 
Christ Church, as first librarian, is from week to week 
enlarged by the addition of books procured with the 
consent of the members. It is under the supervision 
of a librarian, who is always a member of the Uni- 
versity. The general management of the society’s 
rooms, and of its financial matters, is entrusted to 
the treasurer, whose jurisdiction in certain cases is 
subject to the control of the standing committee. 
Any important change in the affairs of the Union is 
effected at one of the two private business meetings 
which are held in each term. Thus it has lost its 
character as exclusively a debating society. At an 
early stage in its history it was thus transformed 
into a well-managed club with an excellent library, 
the treasures of which were made available by the 
permission to members to take books to their colleges. 
Most of its members enjoyed the privileges of reading 
in comfort newspapers and periodicals, of writing 
letters on note-paper which the society stamped for 
them, and borrowing some useful and many enter- 
taining books, without giving more than a passing 
thought to the debates which had once been the 
keystone of the Union. 

As it is by this ‘‘keystone”’ that the Union has 
been rendered most famous, it will be interesting to 
our readers to hear some information about the way 
in which the debates are conducted. Some member 
places in a box kept for the purpose a notice of a 
motion which he is prepared to bring forward for 
public discussion. If more than one of these notices 
are found in the box, the committee selects one for 
the next debate. Due information having been 
given to the proposer of the acceptance of his subject, 
he is required to attend the next public meeting. A 
debate is held every Thursday evening during term, 
and to this all members of the society, with friends 
introduced by them, are admitted. There is also a 
strangers’ gallery, especially patronised at com- 
memoration, for the accommodation of ladies and 
other visitors. At eight o’clock the members of the 
committee, headed by the president, enter the room. 
He takes the chair, and calls to order any who do 
not conform with thee customs of the society. A 
member keeping his hat on is greeted by yells of 
disapproval from all parts of the room, and these 
are continued till the offending article is removed. 
The president reads out the names of those who 
have been elected since the last meeting, and then 
calls upon the librarian to read the list of books 
which are proposed to be added to the library, and 
each of which may provoke a discussion. This 
matter being arranged, and an opportunity having 
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been given for any one to ask any questions of any 
of the officers of the society with regard to their 
official duties, the public debate is opened by the 
president calling upon the mover to bring forward 
his motion. He is allowed half an hour for this, 
each subsequent speech being confined to twenty 
minutes’ duration. The usages of the Houses of 
Parliament are generally adopted. In case several 
members rise at the same time to speak, the pre- 
ference is given to the one who catches the president’s 
eye. If at any time in the course of the debate a 
member notices that there are less than fifteen present 
the House is counted out, and the debate is deferred. 
Any one may propose the adjournment of the debate, 
and in the event of this being carried, he is ‘in 
possession of the House,” and reopens the discussion 
when the debate is resumed. A new speech may 
not be commenced after half-past eleven o’clock ; the 
meeting being adjourned if any who wish have not 
had an opportunity to speak. At any time in the 
evening, on there being no response to the inquiry 
of the president, ‘‘ whether any honourable member 
wishes to address the House on the subject,” he calls 
upon the mover for his reply. This being com- 
pleted, the opinion of the House on the question is 
sought. This is obtained first by acclamation, and 
in case of doubt, by a division of the House, the 
members holding the affirmative going to one side of 
the room, thosesmaintaining the negative to the 
other. The result is posted up in the hall, and often 
finds its way into the daily papers if the motion is 
of an interesting character. 

It is no light matter to stand up before an assembly 
constituted as this one is, where the freest expression 
is given to sentiments of approval or disapproval. 
And there is by no means a total absence of those 
objectionable practices which might have been 
expected not to have existed here. Some speakers 
are constantly subjected to that most discouraging 
sound of shuffling which has been known to make 
the most determined speakers quail. But if an 
intelligent and earnest speaker rises, he is always 
sure to have an attentive and appreciative audience 
which will amply repay him for his exertions.. 
There are certain classes of orators who are 
always popular at the Union. The satirical and 
the comic aro generally well received, and when 
a hot-headed Irish patriot rises to defend his 
“counthry,” enthusiasm, though of a doubtful 
character, reaches its height. All shades and 
degrees of politics are represented: religious ques- 
tions are expressly excluded. It is a curious fact, 
noted by the late First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
there has not been a single occasion on which the 
navy has been the subject of a debate at the Union. 





THUNDERSTORM OF 9rn AUGUST, 1843. 


MONG the severest thunderstorms recorded in 
England was that of the 9th August, 1843. 
This terrific tempest extended over a wide tract of 
country, but its violence and destructive effects wero 
greatest in Cambridge and the neighbourhood, Fortu- 
nately Mr. Glaisher, F.R.s., who has since become so 
distinguished as a meteorologist, was at that time an 
assistant at the Cambridge Observatory, and to him 
wo are indebted for a description of the storm. 
“The ninth of August will be for a long time 
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memorable, on account of the extraordinary storm 
and accompanying phenomena which occurred in the 
afternoon. ‘The day previous was sultry, and so 
was this, but hardly sufficiently so to make the 
approach of any storm of consequence expected. 
The morning of this day was fine, with sunshine ; 
the wind until 11 a.m. was from south, after then 
from north. At 2 p.m. thunder was indistinctly 
heard in the direction of N.w., and from this time 
until four o’clock, the distant, though gradually 
approaching storm, gave unequivocal signs of being 
of more than ordinary magnitude. The lightning, 
or rather its reflection, was first seen in the w. and 
n.w. horizon about 3 o’clock: by sh. 30m. the 
lightning itself was visible, and the thunder was 
then heard in more distant claps, the previous 
sounds being but the echoes from the masses of 
clouds which hovered about; these echoes were so 
numerous that the reverberations of one clap had 
not subsided before the next occurred, thus causing 
a continued rumbling since 2 o’clock. 

‘‘From 4 o’clock until 4h. 45m., the storm ap- 
proached rapidly in an almost due east direction, pas- 
sing therefore rather northward ; some large drops of 
rain fell in this interval, and the flashes of lightning 
became very-vivid and ofa brilliant purple colour. At 
4h. 45m., the hail-storm began, and for twenty 
minutes continued with a violence probably unpre- 
cedented in the last century, in the latitude of 
England. Tho great size of the hailstones was the 
first thing to attract attention, for many measured 
an inch in diameter ; some were even larger, and the 
average size was probably from half to three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. They fell as closely as the 
drops of rain from a waterspout, and this, with their 
weight, and some accelerating force from a brisk 
N.E. wind, caused them to do immense destruction. 
The temperature of the rain was certainly not higher 
than 40 degrees; the hail was, of course, icy; it 
fell upon the earth whose temperature was con- 
siderably higher, and thus a mist, or almost a steam 
arose, and made the view still more dreary than the 
effect of a snow-white ground alone would have pre- 
sented. 

“The entire storm went by n.z. to E., and fora 
time disappeared, though the lightning now and 
then became visible; at 6 o’clock it had comr.eted 
three-quarters of a circle, and appeared again in the 
s. and s.w.; soon afterwards it was evident that 
Cambridge would have its near approach again, 
although it was fast getting westward. The cha- 
racter of the lightning in this second appearance 
was more terrific than before, for the principal 
portion of every flash was in a vertical direction, and 
on many occasions several of these vertical streams 
were visible almost simultaneously ; once I counted 
seven distinctly, at irregular intervals, varying from 
four to ten degrees ; from this circumstance it is 
much to be feared that considerable destruction has 
occurred from this cause also. No hail accompanied 
this appearance of the storm, but a very copious 
rain fell whilst it was passing from w. to N. Frequent 
flashes of lightning were visible all the evening, in 
the n. and n.z. horizon, and there were frequent 
heavy showers during the night, especially about 
1 o’clock, when thunder was again heard distinctly. 
Unfortunately my rain-gauge was not in a proper 
condition to receive so much rain without overflow- 
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much as the gauge did retain, and some years’ ex. 
perience, I think the amount cannot be less than 
two and a half inches. The wind varied but little 
from the n. except after the hail-storm, when it blew 
from the £. for an hour, and then returned ton. The 
barometer fell but little before it commenced, and 
then continued stationary. 

‘‘When the first storm abated, which it did about 
a quarter past 5, the aspect presented on looking 
round was dreary and distressing to the highest 
extent. The streets and roads were like running 
rivers ; Midsummer Comnion was one sheet of water, 
in the midst of which a burst drain boiled up like a 
miniature Icelandic geyser ; glass, wherever exposed 
to the fury of the elements, was of course shivered to 
atoms, and with such extreme violence had the hail 
descended, that in some instances it passed through 
windows almost like a ball from a pistol; trees were 
half-stripped of their leaves, which were seen lying 
in layers on the roads, and on apple-trees the fruit 
was battered to pieces, in some cases pieces being 
actually scooped out; birds, even rooks and pigeons, 
were killed in large numbers, and picked up in the 
country in all directions; the houses in the town 
were in many parts flooded, the cellars being several 
feet deep in water, which had also made its way 
through the roofs, and destroyed furniture and stock- 
in-trade in its course; garden-produce was of course 
utterly destroyed, and the havoc made amongst the 
crops just ripening for the sickle was of the most 
lamentable kind. Herein, indeed, the devastation 
effected by this awful storm is greatest and most to 
be regretted: harvest had just begun ; the bounties 
of the earth were waiting to be gathered and stored 
for the comfort and sustenance of man, and in one 
short half-hour they were swept away or rendered 
perfectly useless. The effect on the crops where the 
storm was most violent was very remarkable. In 
some instances the straw was actually beaten down 
and broken up into little pieces, almost as if it had 
been chopped, and the ears were as bare as if they 
had been regularly thrashed.” 

Mr. Glaisher’s graphic description was prepared 
for the ‘‘ Cambridge Chronicle,” in which paper it 
appeared on Saturday, Aug. 12, with the following 
editorial notice of the event :— 

‘To-day it is our painful duty to record a storm of 
thunder and hail more terrific in its character, and 
more disastrous in its results, than any by which this 
district has been visited within the memory of living 
man, or indeed of which history supplies us with an 
account. Wednesday, the 9th of August, 1843, will 
hold a conspicuous place in the annals of this and 
the adjoining counties, and the remembrance of it 
will never recur without sorrow to the minds of those 
now living, for to many it brought positive ruin, 
while very few escaped more or less of the injury 
with which it was fraught. Experience totally fails 
to supply us with anything in this latitude approach- 
ing the devastation occasioned by the tempest of which 
we speak, or the terror which it diffused amongst all 
classes of people during the time of its continuance. 

‘The early part of the day was hot and close, but 
there was nothing to indicate the approach of such a 
storm as afterwards visited us. About 2 o’clock 
there were symptoms of a change in the sunny 
atmosphere which we had in the morning: clouds 
began to gather, and the air felt heavy and oppres- 
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yas accompanied by-and-by with very vivid flashos 
of lightning, but fer a long time no rain fell. In 
the meantime the atmosphere became darker and 
darker, and it was evident that a storm of extra- 
ordinary magnitude was at hand. Large drops of 
vain began to fall soon after 4 o’clock, and in a short 
time a perfect deluge poured down upon the earth. 
The hail-storm began at about a quarter before 5, 
at which time there was a tolerably brisk wind from 
the N.E. Whether we regard the size of the hail- 
stones, the violence with which they were driven 
against objects on the earth, or the destruction they 
have caused, there is no parallel in this part of the 
world to the tempest which now raged for nearly 
half an hour. ‘The extraordinary darkness of the 
atmosphere, with the clouds almost sweeping the 
house-tops, the incessant roar of the thunder and 
flash of the lightning, and the deafening noise of 
the falling hail, impressed one with a sense of awe 
and admiration which cannot be described. 

“The scene was positively terrific, and the fright 
of many of the inhabitants of the town was in no 
small degree increased by the crash of broken 
windows and the inundation of their houses. 
During the whole of this time it was impossible for 
the eye to penetrate many yards through the storm ; 
the hail fell with such wonderful closeness, and there 
was such a peculiar mistiness rising from the earth, 
that acomplete barrier was opposed to the power of 
vision. We are almost afraid to speak of the size of 
the hailstones, or rather blocks of ice, but we are 
certainly not exaggerating in the least degree when 
we say that very many of them were as large as 
ordinary walnuts; some, indeed, far exceeded this 
size; one that was picked up measured three and a 
half inches in circumference, and several have been 
described to us as being about as big as a pullet’s 
egg.” 

Mr. Leonard Jenyns, then vicar of Swaffham 
Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire, quotes the reports in his 
“Observations on Meteorology” (Van Voorst), 
adding :—‘‘ The damage done by this storm in the 
way of breakage of glass, and destruction of garden 
and field crops, was almost incalculable. It was 
supposed that in the University and town alone it 
might be set, at the very lowest, at £25,000. What 
itamounted to in the surrounding parishes it was 
quite impossible to say. The storm seemed to have 
raged with most violence at Quy, in which parish 
one farmer alone was stated in the papers to have 
suffered to the extent of £2,000. At Bottisham and 
Swaffham Bulbeck the storm was rather less violent, 
and the damage less; but even here, when I returned 
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home a few days afterwards, in many places, the | 


cornfields, which had standing crops in them at the | 


time of the storm, looked as bare and beaten as they 
ordinarily do after the corn and stubble have both 
been cut and cleared away. At Peterborough, where 
I was at the time, the storm was heavy, but not of 
such unusual character as to require special notice. 
“Tt will give some idea of the immense quantity of 
hailstones that fell during this storm, when I state 
that a friend of mine, who had gone into Cambridge 
from Swaffham Prior, in a four-wheel pony carriage, 
that morning, and who was kept there while the 
storm was raging, on his return home in the evening, 
three hours after the storm had abated, found the 
hailstones, lying still unmelted, in such heaps in the 
road between Quy and Anglesea Abbey, that his 
4orse was unable to drag the carriage along. On 
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getting out to make a track for the wheels, he told 
me he sank up to his knees. 

‘<The above storm was not confined to Cambridge- 
shire, nor even to the adjoining counties. Before 
reaching that neighbourhood it had travelled over a 
large part of England, from w. to E., dividing in one 
part of its course into several branches, which took 
different directions. . Almost all the midland, as well 
as some of the southern counties, were visited by it 
during some part of the day; though in very few 
instances its violence in other places was equal to 
what it was in Cambridge.” 





Sonnets of the Sacred jear. 
BY THE REV. §. J. STONE, M.A. 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
“He beheld the city, and wept over it.”—St. Luke xix. 41. 


HE tears of Jesus! once again they flow ; 
Again those words—upon whose ‘brief vibra- 
tion ”’* 
Hangs Passion infinite—whose lamentation 
Embalms the Love that once from woe by woe 
Won the lost world—are true, ‘‘He weeps;” but lo, 
Darker this sorrow! then the seed of tears 
Sprang to quick Harvest: now no life appears 
From that deep tomb, o’er which He weeps, below. 
And yet, O Zion, grave of souls, more rife 
These tears than those, with Resurrection power: 
More part have they in that impending hour 
Out of whose travail springs the endless Life : 
These Tears—the Bloody Sweat—the Streaming 
Side— 
So fell the good seed for the Harvest-tide. 


* “Those two words, ‘Jesus wept,’ upon whose brief vibration hans 


| the whole passion of a world redeemed from pain through pain.” (Mrs. 


E. B. Browning: ‘‘ Essay on Greek Christian Poets.”) 





Varieties. 


Tur Eicuty-onr-Ton Gun.—The “Engineer” states that 
the first four of 81-ton guns, which are to form the armament 
of the future ironclad Inflexible, will be proceeded with as son: 
as the experimental one has been.completed and proved. Thi 
total length of the new gun, including the plug screwed in 
the breech end, will be 27ft., and the length of bore 24ft. In 
the first instance the calibre will be 14in., but ample provision 
is made in the thickness of the steel tube to increase that figure 
to 16in. if deemed desirable. The rifling has not as yet beeu 
decided on, but will be a matter for consideration as the gun 
approaches completion. Neither the weight of projectile nor the 
quantity of powder to be contained in the cartridge for the 81- 
ton gun has been positively fixed, but the first will probably 
range between 1,000lb. and 1,2001b., while the second may be 
estimated at about one-sixth of that amount. Assuming an 
initial velocity of 1,300 fect per second, there will be at the 
muzzle for the 1,000-lb. projectile a blow of 11,715 foot-tons, for 
the 1,100-lb. projectile one of 12,886 foot-tons, and for the 
1,200-Ib. projectile the terrific foree of impact of 14,058 foot- 
tons! It is also calculated that after travelling for a mile and 
three-quarters the projectile from the 81-ton gun will strike a 
far harder blow than that from the original Woolwich Infant at 
first starting, even assuming the former to weigh no more than 
1,1001b. But a comparison of the forces generated by this 
monster, at such a range, with those of the 35-ton and 7-in, 
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guns, is still more striking in its contrast, the two latter com- 
puting only to 6,076 tons and 755 tons respectively. With 
this immense power the gun is expected to penetrate at least 
19 or 20 inches of armour-plates and their backing at a distance 
of 500 yards. 


Incn MEAsurk.—A bronze halfpenny is exactly an inch 
broad, and therefore gives a very convenient measure. Laid on 
an Ordnance map of an inch scale the halfpenny covers just 500 
acres. Now, also, the third of an o-nce is the postal unit, and 
it is well to remember that a penny is precisely that weight.— 
Society of Arts Journal. 


Trish Rariways.—All the Irish raitways together do not 
much exceed 2,000 miles, yet there are fifty-six companies, each 
with an average length of forty-three miles. They are managed 
by not less than four hundred directors, and the solicitors, 
engineers, and officers are innumerable. The chief employment 
of the directors is to watch one another’s machinations, no doubt 
an employment singularly suited to the genius of the country. 
The fares are often ‘‘ prohibitory ;” that is, considering the cir- 
cumstances, for we doubt whether they are higher than English 
and Scotch fares. A penny a mile may be prohibitory in Ireland, 
Lut it is cheap in this country. It is computed that the addi- 
tional cost involved by the multitude and the machinations of 
the directors is between fifty and a hundred thousand a year ; 
more near the latter than the former, we should think. 


LIVINGSTONE ON Misstons.—Some may say, ‘‘ Why go to 
the heathen abroad, so long as we have so very many heathen at 
home?” It is only the large-hearted that go to either, and 
the class distinguished by large-heartedness unquestionably do 
much for our home population, and is the very class that do 
most for the heathen abroad. The question supposed to be put 
tacitly assumes that the heathen at home are neglected, and this 
is a manifestly false assumption. Every parish in England and 
Scotland is a scene of active benevolence, and the great centres 
of population are also the grand foci of active untiring Christian 
charity—and in America it is much the same. To read the 
accounts of the Christ-like feeding the hungry on Thanksgiving 
day, and other days, in New York, made the heart well up with 
gratitude ; and who could refrain from grateful thanks for the 
labours of the ‘‘ United States Christian Commission,” which 
was really the most g’gantic enterprise of systematic benevolence 
the world ever saw. No! no! our home heathen are not neg- 
lected. On the contrary, it might be argued that far too much 
benevolence is expended on our own narrow circle, and far too 
little on the great outside world. In London, for instance, I found 
the artisan class in dogged enmity to all religion, and, like our 
coast tribes, feeling sore against all outside their own class. 
And, besides these, a very large number of the population never 
do, under any circumstances, receive the gospel. The primitive 
plan seems,to have recognised this as a fact of human nature, 
and provided that much time should not be spent on them ; but 
the Evangelists were sent on to those that would hear and 
believe. The first offer was made to those who had the Old 
Testament in their hands as the most likely to receive the recent 
tacts of Christianity witnessed in Judea. Reasonable time for 
the Message to be understood or rejected, led to the Evangelists 
passing on to the Gentiles. 


PEAT IN InELAND.—Mr. O'Hara (‘‘ Dublin Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Science,” vol. 4, p. 261) estimates the peat bogs of 
Ireland at 1,576,000 acres, occupying the limestone plains, and 
1,255,000 acres cn the hills and mountains, showing a total of 
2,831,000 acres of turf and bog. If we take as an approximating 
fair estimate of the peat bogs in Great Britain 3,500,000 acres, 
we find a total extent of peat in the British Isles equal to in 
round numbers 6,000,000 acres ; and if we accept an average 
thickness of 12ft. deep over this enormous area, and each acre 
as capable of supplying 12,000 tons of peat fuel, we may justly 
regard this as a powerful auxiliary to keep up the steam-pro- 
ducing power of Great Britain, and to some extent help to stave 
off the day of the exhaustion of its coalfields. 


RECRUITS FoR THE Anmy.—The total number of recruits 
raised in 1878 was 17,194, being rather less than the supply for 
1872, but this is accounted for by the recent reduction of our 
forces to the extent of 5,000 men, so that fewer recruits were re- 
quired, though larger numbers might, if needed, have been 
obtained. The physique and stamina of the men who joined 


were satisfactory, and those whose bodily development and 
general appearance were at first objected to, were mostly young 
lads who have since grown into strong and healthy men, in 
consequence of the better feeding provided for them in the army, 
and to the more healthy and active habits they pursue as 
sollicrs, compared with their conditions of life previous to 
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enlistment. A soldier is now better fed, clothed, ledged, azq 
educated than ever he was formerly ; his health is carefully 
attended to, and provision is made for his amusement. The 
average age of recruits is found to be less than it used to be 

owing probably to the existing high rates of wages, which tempt 
the full-grown labourers to seek employment in other channels, 
In the North of Scotland there has been a great lack of success 
in recruiting, and nearly all the Highland regiments have there. 
fore been kept below their full strength. Again, in the sea. 
faring districts the lads become marines or men-of-war’s men 

owing to preferences which are easily understood. Very little 
is said about desertions, except that they have become frequent 
for several years past, and are a considerable drain upon our 


forces. High wages, in reality, seduce the soldier from his 
duty. Five feet five is the present infantry standard ; in no 


other army in Europe is it so high.—Zand and Water. 


HEBERLEIN RAtLwAy Break.—A train has been running 
between the Mansion House and Broad Street, London, fitted 
with a break (the Heberlein) which is generally used in Ger. 
many, and possesses many important advantages. The break is 
worked by the motive force of the train, and its power is conse. 
quently proportionate to the velocity of the moving mass which 
it is designed to control. Running into Hampstéad station ata 
speed of forty miles an hour, the rear guard put on the front and 
rear breaks, and in twenty-four seconds brought the train toa 
standstill in the station, a distance of 240 yards. There are 
few accidents on record in which the driver has not had at least 
a minute’s notice of the danger, so that we may calculate that 
had such a break been in use some hundreds of lives might have 
been saved, and destruction of property representing many 
thousands of pounds avoided. . 


LApAK.—Between Lahore and Yarkand, the country of Ladak 
is the most important. As for the people of Ladak, they pro. 
bably are of a mixed Tartar and Thibetan type, and they stead. 
fastly adhere to the Buddhist faith, in the usages and dominant 
priesthood of which some have traced a likeness to the worship 
of Rome. Certainly something like the following scene might 
have been witnessed in medivval Europe :—‘‘ The Lamas are all 
jolly-looking fellows, and not unlike, in their dress and general 
appearance, the monks one sees in Roman Catholic countries. 
They own a great deal of the land, which they cultivate then- 
selves, and many of the monasteries are said te be very wealthy. 
In all the monasteries the prayer wheels form a prominent 
feature. Each turn of the wheel is equal to repeating a prayer, 
but if turned in the wrong direction, I believe it represents an 
imprecation. Half the population of Ladak seem to have 
adopted the monastic life.”” The game of polo is indigenous to 
Ladak : ‘* As soon as everything was ready and the music began, 
the leader of the side which had the ball rode along at a gallop, 
followed by all the others, and when he arrived near the centre 
of the ground, he threw up.the ball and very cleverly struck it 
with his club, sometimes succeeding at the first stroke in driving 
it to the goal. Usually the ball was intercepted, and a very 
animated scene then ensued, each side trying to urge the ball 
towards their own end of the ground.” —Dr. Henderson's ‘‘From 
Lahore to Yarkand.” 


RECOMMENDATION OF A TEAcnER.—An English nobleman, 
who had resided two years in Paris, took lessons in French from 
a celebrated professor of the language. He made very little 
progress. On going to say good-by to his tutor, he asked him 
if he could do him any service in England. ‘‘ Oh,” replied the 
teacher, ‘‘ the only favour I have to ask is, that you do not 
mention that you have been my pupil !” 


Cuarity ORGANIZATION SoctETY.—This Society is not in 
opposition to other societies which are not connected with it, as 
has often been thought by some. It is an organisation by which 
they can ascertain whether those persons they help aro really m 
need of assistance or not. ‘The report of the Society shows this 
result, which is an evidence of real and hard work. During 
the past year 14,891 cases have been investigated, of whi ha 
little under 5,000 have been dismissed as either unworthy ot 
not fit for relief, upwards of 4,000 have been put in the way 0 
relief by being referred to other agencies to relieve, and close 
upon 6,000 have been assisted by the Society itself. Of the 
dismissed cases, 1,108 have been dismissed as not requimns 
relief, and I think it is very reasonable to —— that a large 
proportion of those cases would have got help from private 
individuals if it had not been for the Society, and that would 
have done more harm than good. 941 have been dismissed 3 
not deserving, and 252 as giving false addresses. The Society 
has been the means of recommending 1,148 cases to the Poot 
law Guardians. —Mr. Forster, M.P. 
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